COLOR PHENOMENA IN PAINTING

illumination. That is, a deep yellow appears orange, a
bluish purple appears a reddish purple, blues and
violets approach gray, and the reds are relatively
brighter. Accompanying this shift in hue is a cor-
responding shift in brightnesses or values. That is,
yellow, orange, and red appear brighter, and violet,
blue, and green appear relatively less bright, as shown
in Fig, 117.

The distribution of light on a painting has a great
influence upon the expression of the painting. Meas-
urements show that the range of relative brightnesses
in a landscape is often as high as five hundred to one.
That is, the brightest spot (for instance, cumulus
clouds receiving direct sunlight) are often several
hundred times brighter than the deepest shadow.
The pigments employed by the artist will not record
such a physical contrast In any landscape painting
the brightest spot is seldom more than forty times
brighter than the darkest spot when both receive
practically the same amount of light as is usually
approximately the case. A white paper is no more
than fifty times brighter than a so-called black paper.
In order to overcome this handicap due to the limi-
tations of pigments the artist may resort to illusions
if possible, For instance, a highly illuminated red
object is not painted red but an orange-red, because
it is true that under intense illumination colors appear
less saturated, Thus, by painting the highly illumi-
nated red object an orange-red, the illusion of in-
tense illumination is produced, A hot desert scene
is depicted in the same manner, with the additional
illusion of short or minimal-length shadows. Thus
the feeling that the sun is at the zenith helps to
produce the illusion of a hot desert scene,
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